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BOOK NOTICES. 

Historia de las Guerras Civiles del Peril (1544-1548) y de otros 
Sucesos de las Indias, por Pedro Gutierrez de Santa Clara. 

Tomo III. (Coleccion de Libros y Documentos Referentes a la Historia de 

America, Tomo IV. Madrid, Victoriano Suarez, 1905. 
This third volume (Book III) of the work of Pedro Gutierrez de Santa Clara 
differs from the preceding two (see Bulletin, Vol. XXXVII, No. 7), in that 
it is not exclusively devoted to the "more (or less) than civil" wars between the 
Spaniards in Peru during the years 1544 to 1548. A number of chapters towards 
and at the end of the volume contain geographical, and especially ethnographi- 
cal, information. The latter is mostly presented in Chapters LVIII, LIX, LX, 
and LXI, and the topography is treated from the standpoint of the time. The 
author divides the mountains of Western South America into the coast range, the 
Sierra or mountain tablelands, and the Andes proper. This is the same division 
so well described in 1534 by Pedro Sancho in his valuable report written by 
direction of Pizarro to the Emperor from Xauxa. But Gutierrez, although more 
detailed than Sancho, is far less vivid and skilful than Pizarro's secretary. The 
ethnographic sections teem with information, which, however, must be taken in 
many instances with great allowance. While the writer claims to have obtained 
most of it from aged Indians thoroughly versed in ancient lore, many of his 
statements are so utterly at variance with what other Spaniards, much better 
situated than Gutierrez, made it their official duty to secure (like Betanzos) that 
it will require material as yet unknown or inaccessible to establish the reliability 
of his statements. Thus the tale of the origin of the Inca tribe from Lake Titi- 
caca and its islands, while given by Gomara (and possibly copied by him from 
Gutierrez or the anonymous Conquista y Poblacion del Peru) and already fore- 
shadowed by Oviedo in part, is at variance with the oldest reports on inquiries 
among the Inca shamans, and is only in part supported by the tales of Garci- 
lasso de la Vega. Still, it is valuable, as explaining the difference between the 
stories contained in Gomara and Levinus Apollonius, and those of the majority 
of Spanish writers on ancient Peru, Garcilasso, Cabello Balboa, and Anello 
Oliva perhaps excepted. At any rate, the book of Gutierrez adds a few more 
interrogation-points to the already very confusing material extant about the 
Incas, their origin, and the series of their war-chiefs. 

Were we to judge of the general reliability of Gutierrez from his elaborate 
account of the pre-Columbian landing of "giants" on the southern coast of 
Ecuador, the judgment could only be unfavourable. He devotes the last chapter 
of this book to that very interesting and probably ante-Columbian Indian folk- 
tale. But he does not, like Zarate and Cieza, limit himself to an objective treat- 
ment; he elaborates the story in the manner of Oliva's handling of the tale of 
Manco Capac, adding (while protesting that they are Indian and primitive) 
details which on their very face appear foreign to the primitive tradition. Thus 
he places the landing of the giants at about a century previous to the arrival of 
Pizarro, and shows himself, at the same time, to be sadly mixed up in the 
geography of the country! It may be that he wrote such parts of his work at a 
much later date, which would explain some errors and contradictions. 
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The period covered by the historical sections is that between the departure of 
Francisco de Carbajal from Quito and his expeditions against Centeno and Men- 
doza. .He enters into minute details about every act of Carbajal, and places 
before the reader a most vivid picture of the intrigues constantly going on among 
the Spaniards. He also furnishes proof that Carbajal and Pedro de Puelles were 
urging Gonzalo Pizarro to have himself proclaimed monarch of Peru. It was, 
perhaps, a grave mistake on the part of Gonzalo not to have followed the advice. 
Under any circumstances he would not have been worse off. As to the picture 
Gutierrez presents of Carbajal, it is, in this volume, painted by one who saw 
in the great soldier of Gonzalo Pizarro (for such a qualification cannot be denied 
to Carbajal) first the chief traitor, next a fiend incarnate, and in both Gutierrez 
certainly is right. To find a parallel to the career of daily butchery (of Span- 
iards chiefly) Carbajal followed up to almost the end of his life we must turn 
to the expedition of Pedro de Ursua of 1560, after the latter had been murdered, 
and the exceptional monster, Lope de Aguirre, secured control of the "Mara- 
iiones." Not in vain had Lope de Aguirre served under Carbajal. 

It is not to be wondered at if, in this third volume, Gutierrez shows more of 
a partisan feeling than in the preceding ones. The faithful vassal and the man 
of ordinary humane feelings could not, without indignation and just wrath, 
describe the awful doings of an octogenarian, whom age, in addition to a life 
spent exclusively in wars of all sorts, had converted into a superior killing- 
machine. Such a one Carbajal had become. He prided himself on it, and his 
faithfulness to the cause of Gonzalo Pizarro justified in his own eyes the ferocity 
of his deeds. 

It is with something like impatience that we look forward to the remaining 
two volumes of this highly interesting and valuable work. A. F. B. 

Trois Mois de Campagne au Maroc, Etude Geographique de la 
region parcourue. Par le Dr. F. Weisgerber. 44 illustrations. 
Cartes, Photographies, Dessins. Ernest Leroux, Editeur. Paris, 1904. 

Both author and publisher are to be congratulated; the author on having 
written a book at once timely and instructive on a little-known subject, the pub- 
lisher on the handsome style in which the work is produced. 

After a brief introduction the author divides his work into three parts: The 
first, from Casablanca to Sokhrat-el-Djeja; the second, the M'halla or imperial 
camp, the Sultan, the Makhzen or Government, the army and life in camp; the 
third from Sokhrat-ed-Djeja to Marrakesh. The appendix, usually a sort of scrap- 
bag in books, is an attractive feature of the volume, being a serious geographical 
study of the almost unknown region traversed; its orography, hydrography, geo- 
logy, cKmate, flora, fauna, and population. 

The reader will share the author's astonishment that this large and rich coun- 
try of Africa, the nearest to Europe, should still be almost a terra incognita. 

The explanation is found in the political conditions; this vast territory of over 
200,000 square miles, with a population of, perhaps, ten millions, being without 
the cohesion of a European state. The effective authority of the Sultan has never 
extended over a third of the country, which is divided into Bled-el-Makhzen, or 
country of government, and Bled-es-Siba, or country of the unsubdued and roving 
independent tribes. 

The Bled-el-Makhzen consists of the Gharb and the Houz, the ancient king- 
doms of Fez and Marrakesh, comprising the greater part of the region between the 



